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Reports from Our Correspondent in Madrid 


Franco's Director of Press an Ex-Communist? 


AN APARICIO, director of the officially con- 

trolled Spanish press, is at the same time proprietor 
of the Madrid weekly, El Espanol. In an early Octo- 
ber issue Aparicio printed, in a regular department 
called “Letter to the Dead,” a letter which defiled the 
memory of the late Count de Romanones, Prime 
Minister during the reign of King Alfonso XIII. Two 
columns were filled with insults to the memory of 
the Count which were so gross that, by normal 
standards, they would be unprintable. 

A few days after publication, the Minister of In- 
formation, Arias Salgado, received a letter from 
the present Count de Romanones stating that he 
himself would kill Aparicio if an apology were not 
published in the same periodical. And the Count is 
known to be a man of his word. Forty-eight hours 
later he received a letter from Aparicio retracting 
his offensive words. Romanones did not consider this 
adequate satisfaction and wrote again to Arias Sal- 
gado, reiterating his demand that Aparicio’s apol- 
ogies be published under his own signature in El 
Espanol. 

At the same time the Mayor of Madrid, the Count 
de Mayalde, who is son-in-law of the present Count 
de Romanones, wrote an identical letter to Arias Sal- 
gado; but he didn’t stop at that: he went in person 
to Franco and told him the story. Franco made no 
comment. 

In the middle of October the Minister of the In- 
terior, Blas Pérez, one of the few members of his 
government in whom Franco has confidence, de- 
scribed the situation existing between Romanones and 
Juan Aparicio to a full cabinet session. He added that 
it was not the first time that the “senor” in question 
had been the cause of annoyance to the government, 
and that he and his friends wished to know what 
decision would be taken about the matter. “There 
is no use talking about, this senor,” said’ Franco. “He 
will soon be sent home.” 

It appears that for some time now Franco has 
had a heavy dossier on Juan Aparicio. Among other 
interesting items, this dossier revals that Aparicio was 
the author of some articles published in some small 
communist leaflets that were circulated clandestinely 
in Madrid in the years 1933, 1934 and 1935. What 
would America’s reaction be to that? 
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The Ball at Estoril 


E pilgrimage of two thousand Spanish monar- 
chists to Portugal on October 15 and 16, in order 
to pay their respects to Don Juan de Bourbon, pre- 
tender to the throne of Spain, was a source of great 
concern to the Caudillo. The gathering came at an 
awkward moment for Franco, who is endeavoring 
to reach an agreement with Don Juan about the 
education of the Infante Juan Carlos. Franco wants 
Juan Carlos to return to Spain to pursue his studies 
under Franco’s exclusive supervision. Don Juan, for 
his part, is not prepared to accede to the Caudillo’s 
demand until he has obtained certain guarantees 
from Franco as to the future position of the monarchy 
in the regime. The situation therefore is not entirely 
what the Franco regime’s propaganda—represented 
outside of Spain by the United Press—would seem 
to indicate; this propaganda endeavors to sow con- 
fusion as to the disposition of the pretender. 

The occasion for the gathering of monarchists in 
Estoril was the presentation of the eldest daughter 
of Don Juan, Maria Pilar, to Spanish society. The 
Madrid censorship had issued orders forbidding any 
allusions whatsoever to the celebration, either before 
or after October 15. The Minister of Information, 
Arias Salgado, advised news representatives that the 
gathering would be simply “a little palace affair.” 
However, the mounting number of applications from 
monarchists all over Spain for official permission to 
attend the “little” affair indicated that it might turn 
into a monarchist demonstration. 

On Thursday, October 15, Don Juan received his 
friends in his home in Estoril, the Villa Giralda. At 
six o’clock he was to make a statement. Franc> was 
anxious to know the text of this statement and all 
morning long, on the 15th, Nicolas Franco, brother 
of the Caudillo and Spanish Ambassador to Lisbon, 
kept calling the Villa Giralda, only to be told that 
the speech, was not yet prepared. By afternoon Fran- 
co, growing more and more impatient, telephoned his 
brother in Lisbon to demand the statement. Nicolas 
replied that he had not yet been able to get it but 
that he would call back that evening. When he called 
Estoril again, the answer was that the statement was 
not printed. At six o’clock the text still had not been 
disclosed and. Don Juan gave his speech, before two 

(Continued on Page 5) 








NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 


by Bart Allan 


$391,474 for USIS in Spain 


graanco’s SPAIN is now officially classed by the 


United States Information Service as a member 
of the “Free World.” Spanish fascism is grouped in 
the agency’s official reports with the democratic sys- 
tems of France, Italy and Western Germany. This is 
the basis upon which the agency receives several 
hundred thousand dollars annually from the Amer- 
ican taxpayers to maintain (a) its broadcast service 
over the air, (b) its Spanish desk at the broadcasting 
center, (c) five information centers in Spain. 


These information centers, located in Madrid, Bar- 
celona, Valencia, Bilbao and Seville, are serviced ex- 
clusively by Spaniards, four at each center with the 
exception of Madrid. There the records show one 
full time and one part time American, and six full 
time and one part time Spaniards. 

It is to be presumed that they have been duly 
“cleared” for their jobs by Spanish fascism and 
consequently have the blessing of Franco. They 
doubtless understand very well that under the Span- 
ish fascist regime—so denominated by the United 
Nations—it is a crime to propagate republican senti- 


ments or to engage in such subversive activities as | 


to call into question one of Franco’s cardinal prin- 
ciples, as set forth in the Falange platform, that the 
state is ‘“‘a totalitarian instrument.” With this under- 
standing, it is to be assumed that they govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

The U.S.I.S. budget shows that servicing that part 
of the “Free World” where the Spirit of Freedom, 
like ancient Prometheus, lies chained to a rock and 
tortured unceasingly, costs the American taxpayers 
$391,474. One wonders what the truly free spirits 
still remaining in Spain could do with that money. 

The breakdown is as follows: Maintenance of the 
five centers in Spain, $110,932; maintenance of 
Spanish desk $65,440; broadcast facilities, $163,218; 
other programs and various overhead, $51,884. This 
takes caré of a regular 30-minute program. 


By contrast with the $280,542 total cost of the 
broadcasting service to Spain, a similar service to 





We introduce in this issue a new department fea- 
turing information from our correspondent in Wash- 
ington, Bart Allan. 
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Vietnam before the fall of Hanoi was budgeted at 
$285,190 and to Japan at $287,617. 

When the Senate Appropriations Committee was 
inquiring into the services performed by the infor- 
mation centers, Theodore G. Streibert, the agency’s 
director, explained that “the tools of these centers 
are books and related materials,’ and that their ac- 
tivities “are directed consciously and positively to- 
ward the leaders of the communities in which they 
are located.” “Consciously and positively” that is, to 
the duly approved fascist leaders of Madrid, Bar- 
celona, Valencia, Bilbao and Seville. 

At Madrid the work is helped along by a printing 
press for the publication of pamphlets and leaflets. 

Members of Congressional committees did not 
question Mr. Streibert too closely about the nature 
and effectiveness of the broadcasts to Spain. Nor 
were any observed to raise eyebrows when the clas- 
sification of Spain as a member of the “Free World” 
family was submitted. 

However, Maine’s Senator Margaret Smith did 
raise the question of evaluating the broadcasts to the 
different countries. “When did you last evaluate their 
effectiveness?” she asked. 

Streibert replied: “We are now in the process of 
trying to evaluate our Spanish broadcast. There is 
a difference of opinion between the broadcasting 
people here and the people in the post.” 

Doubtless there are also some decided opinions on 
the part of Spanish. lovers of freedom living in exile. 

Senator Allen J. Ellender, of Louisiana, a member 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee has just re- 
turned from a tour of Western Europe where he in- 
vestigated the efficacy of the USIS and other aid 
extended to Europe. At a press conference he was 
asked whether the USIS centers in Spain were al- 
lowed to hand out, under a Fascist regime, informa- 
tion about the American system. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. ““We’re giving them money, 
aren't we?” 


A costly display 


Some fifty miles off the Spanish coast, on October 
9, the Sixth Fleet of the United States Navy, under 
the command of Vice Admiral Thomas S. Combs, 
put the finishing touches to a four-day rehearsal of 
an airshow for Spain’s fascist dictator. Part of the 
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program included twin-engine bombers diving from 
the clouds to score direct hits on a target towed by 
the fleet’s flagship, Coral Sea. Ensign Glenn E. 
Tucker, of East Lebanon, Maine, was killed when 
his plane hit the water at 600 miles an hour. The 
plane was lost. Another plane engaged in the same 
exercise was damaged. 

On the following day, Franco, aboard the flag- 
ship as a guest of the Admiral, sat in an armchair 
on the flight deck and watched the show staged in 
his honor. All kinds of planes performed during 
eight hours for the benefit of Franco, his navy and 
airforce ministers and some twenty high-ranking of- 
ficers. When the show was over he sent “most 
friendly greetings” to President Eisenhower and told 
him how pleased he was at the excellent show. He 
said nothing about the 23-year-old Maine midship- 
man who gave his life to help stage this spectacle. 

There was a strong undercurrent of feeling among 
naval circles in Washington because of this incident. 
Top ranking naval officers in Washington are a 
strange lot. The less cynical among them of course 
reject the idea of expending the life of a midship- 
man so that the Navy can put on a show for the edi- 
fication of Franco. At the same time, the upper 
bracket naval men are the most ardent boosters of 
the idea of playing footsie with Franco. This is seen 
in the announcement of Admiral Combs after the 
show that he hoped soon to engage in the joint 
maneuvers with the Spanish fleet—such as it is. 


Franco vs. the Swedish Press 


A strange story comes out of Sweden. A short time 
ago the Stockholm newspaper, Dagens Nyheter, pub- 
lished a favorable review of the book, My Mission 
to Spain, by Claude Bowers. The same newspaper 
was one of the sponsors of a sports event in which 
a Spanish football team was participating. The 
Spanish ambassador, in the name of his government, 
demanded an apology from the paper. When the 
paper refused, the Spanish team received a message 
from Madrid ordering them not to participate. In 
order to permit the event to take place, the paper 
withdrew its sponsorship and the football game was 
played. 

But the attempt to muzzle the Swedish press boom- 
eranged. A Gothenberg newspaper thereafter printed 
a full-page review of the book by a well-known 
writer, Ernest Dethoray. Another Swedish paper, T7d- 
ningen, published another review by Anna Lenah 
Elgetrom, who spent six months working for the 
children of Spain. And references to the book bristied 
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all over the Swedish press. What constitutes freedom 
is evidently very different in Sweden from what it is 
in Franco’s Spain. 

Incidentally, My Mission to Spain has just been 
published in England and is receiving wide acclaim 
there. The book is already being used to justify the 
Labor Party’s position during the fascist aggression 
in Spain. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
thousand monarchists assembled in the garden of his 
villa, stating that he “would neither desert his post 
nor relinquish his duties.” He made it quite clear 
that he had no intention of giving up his rights. How- 
ever, no disrespectful allusions were made to General 
Franco. 


On the following day, October 16, a ball was to 
take place at the Hotel do Parque, arranged by a 
group of friends of Don Juan. Nicolas Franco was 
invited to the ball. Franco’s decision as to whether 
or not his personal representative would attend de- 
pended entirely on the wording of the statement 
made by Don Juan the evening before. If Nicolas 
attended the ball, his presence would be a sign of 
understanding between Don Juan and Franco. If he 
didn’t show up, the gesture would mean new tensions. 

On October 16, a few hours before the ball, the 
text of the statement was finally printed and Nicolas 
Franco sent for a copy. After lunch he telephoned 
Madrid and read the statement to his brother. 

That evening, the great hall of the Hotel do Parque 
was teeming with guests in full dress, milling about, 
renewing old acquaintances. The guests of honor were 
expected at eleven-thirty. But everyone present had 
only one thought in mind: Will Nicolas Franco show 
up or won’t he? At eleven o'clock on the dot the 
door opened and Nicolas Franco and his wife en- 
tered, tendering their invitations at the door. At 
eleven-forty-five the guests of honor, Don Juan, his 
wife, the Infante Juan Carlos and the Infanta Maria 
Pilar, made their entrance and proceeded slowly 
around the hall. Nicolas Franco and his wife had 
been seated on the balcony overlooking the floor. 
As the pretender and his family entered, the Ambas- 
sador’s wife cried, “Long live the King!” and she 
was the first to start and the last to stop clapping. 
The head of Nicolas Franco had, in the meantime, 
disappeared from view behind the balustrade. 

. . . But Franco still has not answered Don Juan’s 
demand for guarantees. 








Gallery of Free Spanish Writers: 





MIGUEL HERNANDEZ 


J ETTERS that we receive from Spain, nowadays, 

are full of wonder. Fortunately for Spain, we 
Spaniards are still capable of wonder. Sorrow has 
not poisoned our spirit, and we continue to hope for 
a new faith in the future. 

The latest letter is from an ex-cellmate in the “Re- 
formatory for Adults,” as we used to call the Re- 
formatory of Alicante. Here is part of it: 

“Do you remember the ill-fated Miguel Hernan- 
dez? We all know how he died, in 1942, abandoned 
in the Reformatory for Adults in Alicante. Consumed 
by tuberculosis, he died in the most complete ob- 
livion. Our companion X .. . closed his eyes, and 
he was placed in a white, unlined wooden coffin, 
while we all looked on in sorrow. I remember the 
elegy which I wrote on the poet’s death; it begins: 

‘In rows our sorrow stands, immobile, 
in the tree-less forest of the courtyard.’ 

“Well now, can you imagine, in acclaiming the 
great poet in the introduction to the new edition of 
Rayo que no cesa (Lightning Which Ceases Not), 
they say: “Those same pious arms that guided him 
in his spiritual initiation bore him in his last moments 
in that same Alicante, his cradle and his sepulcher.’ 
What cynicism!” 

And all of this because Miguel Hernandez recog- 
nized and chose his mission as a poet. The Spanish 
War picked its first victim on the spiritual front, 
both in reality and symbol, in Federico Garcia Lorca. 
And at the other extreme, the war which began by 
assassinating poetry, ended it with another selective 
homicide, that of Antonio Machado. Treason took 
aim, from the very beginning, at the heart of the 
poetic spirit. The poets, too, made trenches of their 
verse and fought shoulder to shoulder with the Span- 
ish people for survival. 

Miguel Hernandez took up arms on this front of 
poetry against fascism. At an earlier time he had held 
shepherd’s crook and plough handle. He was born 
in 1910, in Orihuela, in the eastern province of Ali- 
cante. Reader, do you recall the hierarchal and sanc- 
timonious town of Oleza in Gabriel Miré’s El Obispo 
Leproso (The Leprous Bishop) and other works? 
Oleza is Orihuela. The poet’s childhood slipped by in 
this atmosphere of chromo and cowl. The son of 
poor farmers, he tended the animals in his childhood 
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by F. Ferrandiz Alborz 





MIGUEL HERNANDEZ 
Drawing made by a prison companion 
on the day of his death, March 23, 1942. 





and ploughed the fields in his youth. The grief of 
his country was fermented into poetry by his im- 
passioned spirit, and there he founded a review 
called El Gallo, (The Rooster), a clarion of poetry, 
believing all the while that the learning of the world 
was treasured up in the sacristies. 

But the world was pledge to his good faith, and 
with the maturity of 25 years, in 1935, Miguel Her- 
nandez arrived in Madrid. He suffered a thirst for 
formation and for information. He talked with poets, 
devoured books, submitted manuscripts. Already he 
had to his credit Perito en Lunas (Expert in Moons), 


in a Gongoran vein, and the religious drama Quién. 


te ha visto y quién te ve (He Who Has Seen You 
and He Who Sees You) of Calderonic inspiration. 


IBERICA 


He was writing poems integrating the message of his 
temperament, the temperament of a sound man, de- 
cided, vibrant, with the strength of the axe and 
grace of the nightingale. But as a Spaniard and lyri- 
cist he is also a metaphysician with a nostalgia for 
death. His natural grace of the early days was able 
to make use of the rhythm of new elements, as in 
the stanza “El Aeroplano” in the poem “Vuelo Vul- 
nerado” (““Maligned Flight’) : 


“Redencion del acero: 

cisne de geometria que en la gloria 
canta y muere; cigarra del enero 

y el agosto gigante y transitoria. 
En el pico una estrella giratoria, 
por el viento camina, 

baritono pastor de gasolina.” 


“Steel’s redemption: 

swan of geometry which in glory 

sings and dies; locust of January 

and of August, gigantic and transitorv. 
In its beak a gyratory star, 

through the wind it moves, 

baritone grazer on gasoline.” 


But he always speaks with nostalgia for the land 
of his ancestry and his own experiences. He was ir- 
ritated by the vanity of skyscrapers, the somberness 
of the subway and the asphalt, an impiety to his 
country-bred foot. He was of the people and of the 
earth, and for that reason he was rooted in the classic 
blood of Spaia in poetry. His “Eclogue” to Garcilaso 
expresses his ardent desire to enter into the past of 
our literature, and to unite it with our democratic 
sensibility of today. 

When the military rebellion burst forth on July 
18, 1936, Miguel Hernandez did not vacillate. He 
was a militia man both as a poet and a citizen. If 
in his instinctive emotion was rooted the courage of 
his rural background, in his refinement was engraved 
the sparkling elegance of the classics. He too had 
his preciosity, but it was effortless, native, like the 
earth which cradled his roughness. A preciosity of 
Hispanic stock, pessimistic, as in this sonnet from 
his series, El Rayo que no cesa: 


“Vierto la red, esparzo la semilla 
entre ovas, aguas, surcos y amapolas, 
sembrando a secas y pescando a solas 
de corazon ansioso y de mejilla. 
Espero a que recaiga en este arcilla 
la lluvia con sus crines y sus colas, 
reladmpagos sujetos a las olas 
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desesperando espero en esta orilla. 
Pero transcurren lunas y mds lunas, 
aumentan de mirada mi deseo 

y no crezco en espigas o en pescados. 
Lunas de perdicién como ningunas, 
porque solo recojo y solo veo 

piedras como diamantes eclipsados.” 


“T cast the net, scatter the seed 

among roe, waters, furrows and poppies, 
sowing in dryness and fishing in solitude 
with anxious heart and countenance. 

I hope on this clay will fall again 

the rain with its manes and tails, 
lightning captured by the waves; 
despairing, I await upon this shore. 

But moons and more moons pass 
magnifying my desire with their gaze, 
and I grow not in sheaves nor fish. 
Moons of perdition like to no others, 
for I only gather and only see 

stones like eclipsed diamonds.” 


Always in his mind was a presentiment of libera- 
tion through death. He associated liberation with the 
ascension of souls, not because of pantheist convic- 
tions, but for that raw realism of the Spaniard. Thus 
he says, in “El Silbo de las Ligaduras” (“The Call 


of the Fetters’’) : 
“¢Cudndo aceptards, yegua 


el rigor de la rienda? 
¢Cudndo, pdjaro pinto, 

a picotazo limpio 
romperds tiranias 

de jaulas y de ligas 
que te hacen imposibles 


los vuelos mds insignes 
y el arbol mds oculto 
para el amor mds puro? 
¢Cudndo serds, cometa, 


para funcién de estrella, 
libre por fin del hilo 


cruel de otro albedrio? 
¢Cudndo dejards, arbol, 
de sostener, buey manso, 
el yugo que imponen 
climas, raices, hombres 
para crecer atento 


sélo al silbo del cielo? 
¢Cudndo, pdjaro, yegua, 
cudndo, cudndo, cometa; 
di, cudndo, cudndo, drbol? 


Cudndo mi cuerpo vague 
asunto ya del aire.” 


“When will you accept, 


mare, 

the rigor of the rein? 

When, dappled bird, 

with clean bill-stroke, 

will you shatter tyrannies 

of cages and of cords 

which make impossible for 
you 

the most signal flights 

and the most hidden tree 

for the most pure love? 

When will you be free, 
comet, 

for the role of star, 

free at last of the cruel 
thread 

of another’s will? 

When will you desist, tree, 

from supporting, gentle ox, 

the yoke which climates, 

roots and men impose, 

in order to grow, heedful 
only 

to the summons of the sky? 

When, bird, mare, 

when, when, comet; 

tell me, when, when, tree? 


When my errant body 
has been taken by the air.” 


Was it perhaps this foresight of death as the liber- 
ator which wounded his soul in the last stages of the 
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war? He fell, wounded, not by bullets but by hatred. 
And then he had to endure the final calvary of his 
anguish. Three years after the termination of the war 
he died, in the prison of Alicante, on March 23, 
1942. He died of tuberculosis, thrown on the ground, 
starving, his wife and his son starving. One of his 
poems written in prison, “Nanas de la Cebolla” 
(“Lullaby of the Onion’’), dedicated to his son, was 
written when his wife wrote him that they ate only 
bread and onions: 


of Antonio Machado, in which the most personal of 
his poems are suppressed. And in the edition of the 
works of Miguel Hernandez, his spirit is equally 
mutilated. . 

In vain do we search through the Selected Works 
of this poet of Alicante, edited by Aguilar of Madrid, 
for that which most clearly defined him as a poet of 
and with the people in the struggle against barbarism. 
Missing are his poems entitled “Sentados sobre los 
muertos” (“Seated upon the Dead’’): 


ce 





“La cebolla es escarcha 
cerrada y pobre, 
Escarcha de tus dias 
y de mis noches. 
Hambre y cebolla, 
hielo negro y escarcha 
grande y redonda. 

En la cuna del hombre 
mi nino estaba. 

Con sangre de cebolla 
se amamantaba.” 


And it ends thus: 
“Vuela nino en la doble 
luna del pecho: 

él, triste de cebolla, 
tu, satisfecho. 

No te derrumbes. 

No sepas lo que pasa 


ni lo que ocurre.” 


“The onion is white frost 
hard and poor. 

White frost of your days 
And of my nights. 
Hunger and onion, 
black ice and white frost 
big and round. 

In the cradle of man 
was my baby. 

With blood of the onion 
it was suckled.” 


“Rest, baby, in the double 

moon of the breast: 

it, sorrowful, 

you, satisfied. 

Do not tumble. 

You must not know what 
is happening, 

nor what has taken place.” 


espanol, que no es tarde. 

Calabozos y hierros 

calabozos y cdarceles, 

desventuras, presidios, 

atropellos y hambres, 

eso estas defendiendo, 

no otra cosa mds grande. 

Perdicién de tus hijos 

maldicién de tus  pa- 
Paces 


. . . campesino, despierta Be 


. . countryman, awaken 

Spaniard, it is not late. 

Dungeons and fetters 

dungeons and jails, 

miseries, prisons, 

outrages and hungers, 

are what you are fighting, 

nothing more. 

Perdition for your sons 

malediction for your fath- 
CPS hiss 


Nor do we find his poem “Llama a la Juventud” 
(“Call to Youth”), acclaiming “La muerte junto al 
fusil” (“Death together with one’s gun’). Nor his 
“Viento del Pueblo me llevan” (“Winds of the 
People Carry Me”), affirming his desire for a Span- 
ish death: 





He fully expiated his crime of poetry. Repudiating 
the ecclesiastical assistance which they wished to im- 
pose upon him, and for that reason without medical 
attention, he died in hunger, the object of the hatred 
of those who now wish to claim him as their own. 
They took him away from us in life, and now they 
want to return him to us in words. But in him words 
and life formed an indivisible whole. And his writ- 
ings, even in the false way in which they are now 
presented to us, are so much his own that they bring 
to us his life and his death. Falsely presented, ves; 
even that ultimate hypocrisy has been perpetrated by 
falangism in Spain. 

In the Italy of Mussolini one could not say that 
Matteotti had been assassinated by fascism; in Hit- 
ler’s Germany one could not say that nazism assas- 
sinated culture; and in the Russia of Stalin he who 
dared affirm that Maiakowski, Essenin, Boris Pilniak 
and many others were “suicides” of the M.V.D., was 
punished with the death penalty. Nor were these 
writers “rehabilitated” by their regimes. But in Spain, 
although it is well-known that falangism murdered 
Federico Garcia Lorca and allowed Miguel Her- 
nandez to starve to death in prison, they are still 
capable of the ultimate hypocrisy of exploiting these 
murdered poets by falsifying their poetic testament. 
This is the case in an edition of “complete poems” 
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“Si me muero, que me 
muera 

con la cabeza muy alta. 

Muerto y_ veinte veces 
muerto, 

la boca contra la grama, 

tendre apretados los dien- 
tes 

y decidida la barba.” 


“Tf I die, may I die 


with my head very high. 

Dead and twenty times 
dead: 

mouth against the grass, 

with gritted teeth 


and resolute chin.” 





Nor, again, do we find his imprecation to “Los 
Cobardes,” (“The Cowards”’) nor his “Elegia a la 
Muerte del Comisario politico Pablo de la Torriente,” 
elegy on the death of a Cuban who enrolled in our 
militia; nor his sonnet “Al Soldado internacional 
caido en Espana” (“To the International Soldier Fal- 
len in Spain’) nor his poem “Los Manos” (“The 
Hands”) nor his “Ceniciento Mussolini.” 

None of these poems are present in any of the 
new anthologies. And that is the dramatic agony of 
Spanish poetry. The poets may no longer sing with 
their full voice. The voice of the dead is amputated. 
Only the lie circulates freely. 

The new editors of the poetry of Miguel Hernan- 
dez, in accommodating their efforts to the political 
atmosphere of Spain today, have eliminated the 
poet’s purest and most robust verse, his most blood- 
soaked rhyme; they have left out all the work of 
this great Spanish poet that is most in harmony with 
the tragedy of his country, betrayed yesterday, and 
degraded today. 
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Answering Madariaga: 





ON THE COLONIAL AND CASTRENSE 


am pleased that Madariaga accepts the point of 

view of the Spanish colonial and castrense. I be- 
lieve that we are essentially in agreement, which I 
find gratifying, for Madariaga is a subtle and pro- 
found writer. Rather than enter into a controversy 
I will try to add a few more arguments, as well as 
clarify and underscore previous ones. I understand 
that there are castrense elements in Catalonia, colonial 
in Salamanca. It is also true, however, that the pro- 
fessors who have dared to represent “colonial” 
thought in Salamanca (el Brocense, Fray Luis de 
Leon, and others) have always fared badly. The 
philosophers of “colonial’’ accent, whether Castilian 
(Juan de Valdés) or Valencian (Vives), were 
obliged to live outside Spain. 

Not everything is “colonial” in Catalonia. That is 
true. The Catalonians have also had errant knights 
but the Catalonian knight was called Tirant Lo Blanc 
and, as Madariaga knows, he is the antithesis of 
Amadis and his numerous kin. This does not mean 
that Castilian virtues are not to be found on the 
banks of the Llobregat, nor Catalonian virtues in the 
tanneries of Segovia. 

The persons mentioned by Madariaga as contra- 
dictory examples of what I was saying merely repre- 
sent isolated cases. And not all the examples are just. 
Azafia (Castilian), for instance, even though he 
looked like a reincarnation of Pi y Margall (Cata- 
lonian) in his political theory, had castrense tenden- 
cies in his character as well as in his literary work. 

The castrense and colonial are found in every 
province, but if we compare Avila with Sevilla as a 
whole, for instance, the differences are clear. If we 
compare Pontevedra with Malaga, or Alicante with 
Leén, likewise. 

In any case that contrast (sun and shadqw) of 
the colonial and castrense is only found in Spain and 
it is understandable if we realize that of the twenty 
centuries of our documented history seventeen have 
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been spent fighting within our boundaries. The per- 
iods of superficial peace (the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries) have been undermined by 
an ideological war represented by the persecution of 
the Inquisition along with warring outside Spain, in 
Europe or America. 


Those seventeen centuries of sword and lance made 
a military map of the geography of Spain where the 
heights had strategic value, the valleys economic in- 
terest. There are few valleys in Spain that are not 
dominated by a castle which they were bound to 
serve for better or for worse. The mountain is cas- 
trense. The valley, colonial. The mountain dreams 
and fights and exacts “rations” of the valley which 


works and produces and vainly tries to make civil 
laws. 


In Aragon where we have the “low” and the 
“high,” and where the colonial and castrense ex- 
amples are especially eloquent, the people have made 
up curious syntheses in their proverbs and sayings. 
Since Madariaga is interested in the psychological as- 
pect it will not be out-of-place to remind him that 
the typical mountaineer is frequently of unreliable 
character, adventurous, quarrelsome, and a visionary. 
He likes contraband, hunting and war. Adventure at 
sea or overseas. The castrense mountaineer was the 
one who only found three solutions in Spanish life: 
church, sea. or royal house. The valley man is diligent 
and methodical. The mountaineer has an autocratic 


tendency, the lowlander democratic. Generally speak- 
ing, of course. 


By a natural law woman’s inclinations (psycho- 
logically) are opposed to man’s. Well differentiated 
sexes are a part of the good natural order of things. 
And the peasant of Upper Aragon remark: “Muller 
d’abaxo con home d’arriba, casa abaxo”—“Lowland 
woman with highland man, house in ruins.” They 
mean that the arbitrary and despotic mountaineer, 
married to a valley woman accustomed to live with 
certain liberal habits, will ruin everything. On the 
other hand, the contrary match turns out very well: 
“Muller d’arriba con home d’abaxo, casa arriba”— 
“Highland woman with lowland man, house stands 
up.” The mountain woman tyrannized by man for 
generations, when married to a hard-working and 
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understanding lowlander, helps him build up the 
estate. The mountain and valley are well differ- 
entiated, psychologically. And the mountain is cas- 
trense in Spain, country of castles. 

It is not difficult for any Spaniard to classify his 
unknown compatriot after a few minutes of conver- 
sation in train or café. It is at once evident whether 
he is of castrense or colonial origin. This is not at 
all true in France. In spite of the fact that France 
has had a feudal past, which has almost not existed 
‘in Spain, Frenchmen reveal a surprising homogeneity 
of manners and reactions. It is not a question, then, 
of politics or economy, but of history, tradition . . . 
and geography. 

The only level in Spanish life where the synthesis 
of the colonial and castrense has taken place is the 
literary one. Our great books represent a wise syn- 
thesis in which the colonial, that is to say, what is 
substantially and radically Spanish, prevails. ‘There- 
fore—thanks to that synthesis—our literature is great, 
our politics petty, precisely because the politicians did 
not know how to achieve it in their field. It is not 
strange, then, that literature gives glory and light 
to Spain, politics misfortune and shadow. 

The best example of the literary synthesis of the 
colonial and castrense is La Celestina, which borders 
on the prodigious. Much later the Quijote repeats 
the miracle, although in a more conscious way, if one 
may say so, and with the negative dregs which irony 
and satire always represent, even when they are so 
human and understanding as in Cervantes. Almost 
all of the picaresque novel is also a synthesis. In it 
there is venomous satire against the Church and 
legal justice, but the other aspects of Spanish life 
are treated with a tendency toward conciliation. The 
hungry hidalgo of Lazarillo de Tormes is not an ar- 
rogant Moor-killer, but a worthy and poor man bid- 
ing his time. We smile when reading those delightful 
pages but we know that if they put that hidalgo, who 
has nothing but his sword, in the right conditions he 
will be a Roger de Flor (Catalonian), Garcia de 
Paredes (from Extremadura), or a Gonzalo de Cér- 
dova (Andalusian). The rogue senses this, instinc- 
tively. Colonial Spain also knows about heroism and 
saintliness: Otherwise Spain would not have con- 
quered America or carried our language around the 
globe. 

The theme would be endless and I suppose that 
Madariaga would agree on the fundamental points. 
It is a pity that the synthesis we were able to achieve 
in literature from the Arcipreste de Hita to Madariaga 
himself was never attempted in politics. For it is a 
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curious fact that in letters even the most “castrense” 
authors, like Calderén, wrote their definitive work 
on the liberal plane: El Alcalde de Zalamea. Where- 
as in modern politics even the most “colonial” 
party leaders (Largo Caballero, to repeat Mada- 
riaga’s example) in crucial times were inclined to 
the castrense, due perhaps to the weight of a tradition 
of seventeen centuries. Yet Pablo Iglesias, Madariaga’s 
compatriot, had none of that. 

Among the Spanish politicians almost always re- 
sentful toward writers there were many frustrated 
writers. I say so thinking of Canovas del Castillo, of 
Maura himself, and of others closer to our own times. 
But if, in the field of political action, organization, 
and administration, they had achieved the wise syn- 
thesis wrought by the Spanish writers, we would now 
be listening to another tune. We would not be in 
exile and the Spanish people would not be suffering 
enslavement. Even the Castilian mystics, and later 
the Jesuit Gracian, succeeded in their own way in 
working out that synthesis, and because of their suc- 
cess were persecuted by castrense Spain, or by the 
most castrense (most castled) part of their orders or 
the Church. Now you see, Madariaga, how mistaken 
you are regarding the simplicity of nuances in my 
concept of the castrense. 

The secret is very simple, as usually happens with 
the most complicated looking things. The writers 
have known how to comprehend our problem, (es- 
pecially the writers of understanding, rather than 
intellect). The politicians, apparently, are over-zeal- 
ous and stubbornly persist in quite the opposite. While 
the writer dwells upon a subject the politician defines, 
limits, excludes. Every Spanish politician who forms 
a party seems to follow the castrense tradition, build- 
ing a little castle where he can barricade himself, 
putting his rifle in the loop-hole. The day they all 
go down to the valley, to the river-bank, and dis- 
cover how to understand and make themselves un- 
derstood by radical—from root—Spain (which now 
works in silence), all our problems will be solved, I 
believe. We will be happy, or unhappy, but which- 
ever we are we will be all together and working 
in the same direction. If that is possible, still. 


AAA 
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Letter from Mexico: 





THE PORTUGESE-INDIAN CONFLICT 


(An Anti-Colonialist View) 


F it were not for the blood already shed and the 

blood which may yet flow, the subject of Por- 
tuguese enclaves in India might well lend itself to 
humorous treatment, for the Portuguese attitude to- 
ward this problem is ridiculous. 

Portugal’s “New State,” wearing its shopworn 
historical fancy dress of a Conquistador of the Seven 
Seas, prefers to ignore the gigantic social earthquake 
which is shaking Asia to its foundations. This regime 
of black bigotry puts its claims above those of the 
Indian revolution which has lighted a lamp of hope 
for the millions of pariahs who for many centuries 
had been the exploited victims of colonial imper- 
ialism. 

But one must not yield to the temptation offered 
by the comic opera aspect of the Lisbon government. 
The’ conflict between Portugal and India cannot be 
treated as a joke: its background is much too grave 
and serious for that. On the one hand, there are 
the legitimate aspirations of a people who, in their 
newly acquired political maturity, have waited in 
vain for several years for the Portuguese government 
to permit a friendly solution of the conflict. On the 
other hand, there is the imperialist intransigence of a 
few men—not of a nation—seemingly determined 
to maintain in the territories which are under their 
flag the same dictatorial methods of exploitation with 
which they subjugate their own people. 

The dispute over the foreign enclaves in India 
started in 1947 when the government of New Delhi, 
freed from English colonialism, announced that it 
was irrevocably opposed to the continuation of for- 
eign colonies on its national territory. The announce- 
ment was directed at Portugal and France, the two 
nations which possessed enclaves‘in India, and was 
not favorably received by either. The French govern- 
ment at that time, finding no other justification for 
its presence on foreign territory, clung to the burning 
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issue of national self-determination as its last legal 
straw. From that moment the government of New 
Delhi, exhibiting the proverbial Indian patience to 
which it owes so many successes in its struggle for 
world peace, offered one proof after another of its 
reasonable attitude. It accepted the organization of 
popular referendums in the enclaves, in spite of the 
incongruity of such a solution and the opportunities 
it offered the colonialists for coercive action. 

India was thus able to convince the French gov- 
ernment—though not without a struggle and through 
negotiations which did not always run smoothly— 
that the population of the French enclaves was over- 
whelmingly in favor of their incorporation into the 
Indian Union. And so today, thanks once again to 
the realistic vision of Mendes-France, the friendship 
between the two countries will be confirmed by the 
French decision to evacuate Pondichery and the other 
territories they still occupy in India. France has made 
up her mind—and for good—that the India of today 
is no longer the same India‘in which the French 
tried in vain to set up an empire back in 1640. 

Portugal’s totalitarian Estado Novo, however, has 
from the beginning rejected India’s overtures with 
a haughtiness which is surely unwarranted by the 
means with which it can defend Nova Goa. No doubt 
Portugal trusts that its affiliation with the Atlantic 
Pact will provide it with the aid needed for the con- 
tinuation of its imperialist pretensions. And it is 
here, in its extension into the international arena, 
that the Portuguese-Indian conflict can be seen in 
its true significance. For what Portugal asks when it 
invokes the appropriate articles of the Atlantic Pact 
is that the Atlantic alliance defend Portuguese colon- 
ialism on the principle of “All for one and one for 
all.” 

And the nations of the Atlantic Pact, instead of 
defining their position clearly and informing Por- 
tugal that she misinterpreted the aims of the defen- 
sive alliance and—what is worse—placed the West 
once more in a doubtful colonialist position in the 
name of defending democracy, freedom and national 
self-determination, has offered instead a sad spectacle 








of indecision. Some of them, like Canada, interpreted 
Article 4 of the Pact to mean that “any member of 
NATO has the right to submit to the Council of the 
organization any case which, in its opinion, may 
constitute a menace to the integrity, independence 
and security of its territories in any part of the 
world.” All that is needed now is to prove that it 
is not Portugal who is impairing the territorial in- 
tegrity and sovereignty of India. 

The NATO countries adopted this attitude at a 
crucial moment for the West, when its leaders were 
attempting to forge a defense system for Southeast 
Asia in the shape of SEATO. And one cannot help 
asking whether it is with this policy of a sneaking 
support of Lisbon’s ridiculous, unjust and obtuse at- 
titude that the Western leaders are trying to con- 
vince the peoples of Southeast Asia—practically all 
of whom are still fighting for their national sover- 
eignty—of the need for a defensive alliance under 
their auspices. 

And so it is not only Oliveira Salazar who is 
adopting a ridiculous pose, but also all those who 
have opened the Atlantic Pact to the Portuguese 
“Republic.” The cracks in the totalitarian regime 
of Lisbon—comparable only to the regime which 
keeps the Spanish people in subjection in the rest 
of the Iberian peninsula—have already appeared 
on the facade of the Atlantic structure. Let us look 
at that regime a little more closely. It is a disgrace- 
ful dictatorship which confines its political opposition 
in concentration camps that have gained for it an 
international ill-fame; it is a fascist and clericalist 
regime which manipulates one election after another 
in order to keep its despot in power and does not 
permit even the most elementary practice of political 
democracy; it is a government that has tried to 
swell the profits of its colonialist exploitation by of- 
fering to the United States (which refused the offer) 
military bases in its Indian enclaves; it is an ally who 
could betray its oldest friend—England—by selling 
tungsten to Hitler in World War II; and finally it 
represents the acme of hypocrisy by its bigoted pre- 
tense of morality and by its large scale white slave 
traffic in Goa. This is the regime that has had the 
nerve to ask the “free world” to save its possessions 
which—however you look at them—are an integral 
part of the Union of India. And India is a nation 
that needs no membership in a military pact to give 
herself a democratic regime and to pursue an inter- 
national policy of a brilliance that makes even darker 
the gloom into which Oliveira Salazar and his men 
have plunged the people of Portugal. 
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A GREAT REPUBLICAN: 


ALVARO DE ALBORNOZ 


The Spanish Republicans have suffered a 
great loss in the death of Alvaro de Albornoz. 
He was an outstanding figure of the Spanish 
bar, who fought in the ranks of republicanism 
from the days of his youth. He was a member 
of the committee which established the Repub- 
lic in Spain in 1931, and he occupied the posi- 
tions of Minister of Public Works, Minister of 
Justice, and President of the Tribune of Consti- 
tutional Guarantees during the Republic. His 
rare qualities of character and _ intelligence 
gained for him the respect of all who came in 
contact with him. 

He lived as an expatriate in Mexico since the 
end of the Civil War. He was Prime Minister 
of the Republican Government in exile under 
the presidency of Mr. Diego Martinez Barrio, 
but resigned that post in November, 1950, in 
protest against the lifting of the United Nations 
diplomatic boycott of the Franco regime. 


News of his death has brought sorrow to all 
members of the Spanish emigration. 











MR. BRENAN’S MISSION TO SPAIN 





A comment on “The Tortured Spain of Claude G. 
Bowers,” Book review by Gerald Brenan in The Re- 
porter, October 7, 1954, 





ERALD BRENAN never said a truer word than 

when he remarked that “Ambassador Bowers’ book 
makes the impression of a ghost.” But it is a ghost 
which, like that of Hamlet’s father, comes back de- 
manding retribution; it is a ghost of righteousness, cast- 
ing once again its spectral glow into our consciences, 
reminding us of the betrayal of Spain. 


But apart from that apt simile, Mr. Brenan’s review, 
like many so-called “reviews” of Mr. Bowers’ book, 
turned out to be, ‘instead, a report of the reviewer’s 
own ideas on Spain, and the article might as well have 
born the title “Gerald Brenan’s Mission to Spain.” 
Once again the book itself served merely as a spring- 
board to which the critic hardly deigned to touch his 
toes, before plunging into the vast sea of his own 
memories. The result is that Mr. Brenan has squeezed 
into the few columns allotted for a review one of 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT SPAIN 
by Frank Sedwick 


Y 1590 gold from America no longer could be 

measured by the ton. Felipe II, mad with power 
and obsessed with heretics, squeezed the Spanish 
people dry to avoid bankruptcy. The army had to 
be paid. He cancelled long-cherished rights, ignored 
the Cortes, seized private goods, sold government 
posts, bribed cardinals, executed opponents, over- 
taxed everything, made picaros of hidalgos, filled 
the monasteries with monks, the hills with anchorites, 
and burned non-conformers in custom and religion. 
His was a police state. Withal Felipe hid in the 
Escorial and imagined himself a saint. The people 
grew sullen. 


More than three centuries passed before an Una- 
muno spoke of struggle and integrity, and enriched 
Socrates’ “Know Thyself” with “Help Thyself.’ Co- 
incidentally, a republic was born. Its ills were only 
the diseases of childhood. It died in puberty. 


In 1954 it is Felipe reincarnated, still seeking 
wealth from America. Starvation is the price of a 
police state. Minds are shackled, and non-conformers 
are tormented. Now as before, the soul, but not the 
body, is cared for by the State. If the spirit is to live, 
it must as in 1590 derive its quiddity from worship 
of the grave. 

I saw these things. I felt them deeply when I 
was in Spain last summer. A neatly-attired traffic 
policeman who had a second full-time job at night in 
order to feed his small family. The pretty switchboard 
operator at the Hotel Lope de Vega in Madrid whose 
total monthly salary could scarcely pay for one 
modest dress befitting her office. The ragged porters 
who stood in line hours waiting for ticket windows to 
open, thus to accommodate some latecomer for the 
profit of a peseta or two. 

A tour to the historic Alcazar in Toledo turned out 
to be only a lecture on the Caudillo’s principal shrine 
to himself. I paid a fee to admire the fortune of 
jewels in the famous Cathedral of Toledo. Inside the 
very Cathedral, a beggar smiled incredulously as I 
gave him less than the fee I had paid to see the trea- 
sure. A Basque “union member” in San Sebastian 
told me he could not afford to take his annual week’s 
vacation, yet he lived in constant fear of losing his 
job. Hungry men who still have pride join the army 
of bootblacks. But even a shoe shine has a ceiling 
price. and must be licensed besides. Frequently I 
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dined at the best restaurants in Madrid; almost never 
did I see the well-to-do leave a tip beyond the re- 
quired 10% service charge, which was the whole of 
the waiter’s unpredictable salary. 

I visited a new synagogue that was used apparent- 
ly only for publicity purposes. In an elegant bar on 
the Gran Via I overheard a prostitute propose a 
month’s stay in exchange solely for regular meals. I 
saw a most mediocre play which later won a thea- 
trical prize. I heard that even Lope’s Fuenteovejuna 
was suppressed lest it be interpreted as an attack on 
the regime. Benavente himself had degenerated to 
writing commonplace plays. 


In Santander I saw a parade of the young Falange 
and allowed myself to picture them in boy scout uni- 
forms. A bus boy (age about 45) in an establishment 
on the Plaza del Sol told me how in spite of his indif- 
ference to the State religion, he scrimps to send his 
young son to a Church school because public schools 
“no sirven para nada.” Men in uniform are a plague, 
but it is the secret agent in plain dress who is feared. 
He in turn is also afraid. There is a banker in Bar- 
celona who was forced to assume the role of part- 
time agent-informer, else lose his bank. This was the 
Spain I saw. 


That life is a relentless daily tragedy is real enough 
to the man on the street in Spain. Perhaps : greater 
tragedy is that the visitor from America should per- 
ceive only the superficial tranquility of things. Un- 
less he leaves his religious convictions at home, his 
mind may not register what his eyes see. Furthermore 
he must speak Spanish and learn to penetrate the 
magnificent exterior manifestations of Spanish pride. 
Then he may discover the real spiritual and material 
poverty of the Spaniard today. 
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Editorial: 


THE HOPE OF OTHERS 


N OCTOBER 22, in Paris, the protocol which 
will serve as a basis for the future relations of 
England, France and West Germany, together with 
the United States, was finally signed. It was neces- 
sary for the representatives of the western powers to 
overcome enormous difficulties in order to arrive at 
this agreement for a joint military and economic pro- 
gram. It was necessary to strengthen Germany, disre- 
garding the danger of another European aggression 
by that country; it was necessary for France to be 
incorporated in an alliance to which she was primar- 
ily opposed; it was necessary to commit England 
to the defense of the European continent. It was 
necessary, in short, for two powers,that were age-long 
enemies, two countries that are racially distinct, and 
of different languages and customs, to find a way 
to get along together. | 
The Paris agreements will receive the necessary 
ratifications from the French Assembly and Bonn 
Parliament. The sparse signs of resistance which 
have been observed indicate that the protocol meets 
with the approval of the majorities in the signatory 
countries, especially those of France and Germany. 
While we applaud this diminishment of the dif- 
ferences which had seemed almost irreconcilable be- 
tween Germany and France, while we contemplate 
this hopeful perspective of the formation of the 
“European movement,” we turn our head and look 
back at Spain. Almost twenty years have gone by 
since her bloody internal war between those who 
speak the same language, among those who enjoy 
the same customs, who celebrate the same festivals, 
and we observe that even after these twenty years 
Spain continues its obsessive and unpatriotic policy 
of disunity among Spaniards. Spain has not taken 
one single step on the road toward fraternal recon- 
ciliation. Oppressions continue; individuals continue 
to be arrested for no crime other than of belonging 
to free labor unions; for over twenty months now 
a group has been in prison awaiting trial, charged 
with the “crime” of organizing a masonic lodge. 
Protestant Spaniards are persecuted and Jews are 
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permitted to hold religious services only under clan- 
destine circumstances, 

Nevertheless, in spite of these internal conditions, 
the regime has expressed a desire to join the Atlantic 
Pact. No matter how ingenuous we may be, we can- 
not believe that a country which foments disunity 
among its own citizens can be a loyal auxiliary to 
other countries. This being patently impossible, they 
now speak, not of joining the European Union— 
qualifiying geographical unities as “useless—, but of 
a “Union with the American Continent”! But then, 
the logic of dictators is original; and now the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs is talking of offering “facilities 
to the Spanish exiles who are not responsible for 
crimes and offenses,” so that they may make tem- 
porary sojourns in Spaini 

We would like to see Franco pledged to initiate 
an equilibrium in his country, a coexistence among 
those who think the way he does and those who 
think otherwise; we would like to see his oppressive 
regime show some signs of letting up its iron-fisted 
measures; that is to say, we would like to see some 
signs of internal peace. Gestures toward the “exiles” 
is an old story, and even we Americans, far away 
from European matters, know the truth about the 
“criminal Spanish exiles” propaganda. The farce does 
not even amuse those who keep it alive. The Spanish 
exiles have shown here, and in all the countries that 
received them, their superior qualities and capacity 
for constructive work: hospitals, laboratories, schools 
and universities throughout the entire western hem- 
isphere have admitted them to their staffs, and al- 
most invariably they have been a credit to their in- 
stitutions and a constructive force. 


The joint declaration of Presidents Eisenhower and 
Adenaeur made on October 27 expressed their faith 
that these agreements signed in London and Paris 
will mark a step toward the freedom of Germany and 
the unification of Europe. There are, in fact, indi- 
cations that hope is reborn for the Europeans, for 
some Europeans, that is; but for Spaniards, within 
Spain and without, the sword continues to be bran- 
dished without respite. 
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"Please, General! Leave some room 
for the Star of Lenin." 


MUNOZ GRANDES 


General Mujioz Grandes was in America from Oc- 
tober 4 to October 22. During that time he placed 
a wreath on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington, was decorated with the Order of the Legion 
of Merit by General Ridgeway, and made a tour of 
military installations throughout the country. Upon 
his departure the General told reporters that he had 
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only one sorrow—that Spain was not well-known in 
the United States. 

On October 22, the Madrid newspaper YA carried 
the following headline over a dispatch from its Wash- 
ington correspondent, “Augusto Assia” (Felipe F. Ar- 
mesto, the press attaché of the Spanish Embassy) : 
“Mujioz Grandes sees Eisenhower and MacArthur— 
The President suspends electoral campaign to receive 
Spanish Minister—This truly extraordinary demonstra- 
tion of courtesy is attributed to the North American 
General’s personal feelings of friendliness toward the 
Caudillo.” 





MR. BRENNAN 


(Continued from Page 12) 
the most minute analyses of the problems of Spain on 
record, so tiny that it would be cute were it not false. 


Mr. Gerald Brenan, we are told, lives in Spain and 
owns property there. Under these circumstances, he 
could hardly be expected to write an impartial review 
of Mr. Bowers’ book. But aside from that point, Mr. 
Brenan seems to have forgotten just what is the sub- 
ject of his review: Mr. Bowers’ own mission to Spain. 
Mr. Bowers’ was the American Ambassador to Spain 
during the Republic; he did not fight with POUM 
nor did he enlist in the International Brigade and fight 
on the Aragon front, nor was he a Minister of Stalin. 
His book makes no pretentions of being either a com- 
prehensive history or the last word on all aspects of 
the Spanish Civil War. It is simply what it sets out 
to be,—a recording of the observations made by Mr. 
Bowers himself during his stay in Spain from 1933 
to 1939—and as such it is undeniably an extremely im- 
portant document. 

As to Mr. Brenan’s pre-digested history of the Span- 
ish Civil War, and his conjectures as to what might 
have happened if, I do not see that they can be taken 
seriously as history. Morally, however, this article can 
and should be taken seriously, and the Reporter should 
be taken seriously to task for having permitted its 
worthy pages, to say nothing of Mr. Bowers’ book, to 
be exploited for Franco-ist propaganda, for that is 
exactly what it is. 

YES, Mr. Brenan, as you say, the situation is differ- 
ent now; already we are so contaminated by the in- 
fectious diseases of our enemies that our eyes, our 
ears, even our minds are affected. The “Big-Lie” is 
justifiable; history must be re-written to suit present 
contingencies. Franco, the “bloody dwarf” as he. is 
called today in Spain, Mr. Brenan notwithstanding, has 
changed his face; Mussolini wasn’t such a bad fellow 
either, and let it never be forgotten that Hitler fought 
the communists. 

NO, Mr. Brenan, the old-fashioned feud with totali- 
tarianism is not going to let up; but you may be excused. 
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NEWS 








COALS TO ASTURIAS? 


Foreign Aid Chief Harold Stassen’s proposal to ship 
10,000,000 tons of coal to Spain under the new foreign 
aid program has not been greeted with enthusiasm on 
either side of the Atlantic. On this side, Mr. Stassen’s 
assertion that this project will alleviate the unemploy- 
ment situation in coal mining regions was greeted with 
scorn by the United Mine Workers Union, which 
pointed out that the quantity in question was but the 
equivalent of one week’s output, and the Union ac- 
cused Mr. Stassen of using the coal program for poli- 
tical propaganda. 

On the other side of the ocean, Mr. Stassen’s offer 
received an even cooler reception from Asturian coal 
mining centers. There it is feared that the flooding of 
the Spanish market with tons of Yanqui coal will 
paralyze the rhythm of work, which is at present being 
maintained. The Provincial Council of the Falange in 
Asturias has solicited an investigation by the Ministry 
of Industry about this threatened influx of Yanqui coal. 





PERSECUTION OF FREEMASONS 


Fifteen Spaniards have been incarcerated in the 
prison of Madrid for almost two years, awaiting trial 
for the crime of having tried to reorganize a masonic 
lodge. One of the first laws passed by Franco in 1939, 
in imitation of his friend Hitler, was a law outlawing 
freemasonry. 

Trial was scheduled by the prosecutor for the middle 
of October this year, but was indefinitely postponed. 
Another group of ten individuals charged with the 
same crime have been awaiting trial in a jail in Bar- 
celona since 1952. 





10,000 RATIONS FOR 10,000 MEN 


The Quartermaster Corps in Washington is now 
making plans for shipping and storing 10,000 rations to 
Spain—meaning rations for 10,000 men for one year. 
These shipments, it is said, are to begin August 1, 1955. 

This indication of official plans to ship 10,000 men 
to Spain is in marked contrast to the official Airforce 
statement on the Army personnel that it plans to locate 
in Spain—that there will be but a few hundred at 
most to man the bases. This is the story told for public 


consumption to correspondents both in Spain and the 
United States. 
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TRAGEDY OF THE WHEAT 


According to information appearing in Spanish agri- 
cultural publications, the harvest of grain this year is 
far greater thari that of previous years, and it has ac- 
cordingly been described as “the best harvest of the 
century.” Such abundance is a matter of concern to 
Spanish farmers. A good harvest is always a reason 
for rejoicing, but present circumstances are such as to 
alter the natural norms: the excess of North American 
exportations, which form part of the economic aid, 
has disrupted the balance of Spain’s economy. 

The magnificent harvest which could be a benefit 
for Spain runs the risk of becoming a tragedy. In a 
country with purchasing power, abundance of produc- 
tion translates itself into abundance of food for the 
people. But not in Spain: there are no distributors be- 
cause there are not the necessary consumers. Prices 
are regulated by the State, whereas the Spanish people 
do not have the wherewithall to buy. This is the tragedy 
of the abundance of harvests in Spain. 





ARGENTINA AND SPAIN 


Relations betwwen Madrid and Buenos Aires are 
said to be strained almost to the breaking point by 
Franco’s five year old debt of 1,750 million pesetas for 
Argentinian wheat and other food products. Goods that 
Spain should have sent to Argentina in payment of 
the debt were sent instead to New York for dollar 
credits. 

Traditional Columbus Day celebrations in Buenos 
Aires were cancelled; the Argentinian press has waged 
a campaign against General Franco, reproaching him, 
among other things, for his use of generals of the 
Spanish “Blue Division” as diplomatic emissaries. Franco 
and Peron have exchanged hand-written notes in an 
effort to avert a break in diplomatic relations. 

In Washington, however, Jose M. de Areilza, the 
newly arrived Spanish Ambassador, who was Franco’s 
Ambassador to Peron at the time the old debt was con- 
tracted, embraced Argentina’s Ambassador and stated 
that “relations were never better between their coun- 
tries.” 





ECONOMIC AID TO REMAIN THE SAME 


On October 29 Harold Stassen, director of FOA, 
stated in a press conference held in Madrid that no 
immediate change is under consideration in the eco- 
nomic aid program for Spain. Mr. Stassen visited Ma- 
drid for three days on his return to the United States 
from a visit to Belgrade. 
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